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ONLY ONE GOAL 
By 


Gustavus Myers 


RECISELY as in Canada the appro- 


P domain, coal deposits, timber and 

mineral lands and other resources has 
been much more scientifically accomplished 
than in the United States, so Canada is de- 
veloping its super-agents of capitalism who, 
foreseeing the coming of Socialism, are 
scientifically instructing their capitalist class 
how to take measures to ward off the 
genuine Socialist movement. 

One of these sagacious instructors is 
Professor O. D. Skelton. Recently Profes- 
sor Skelton had an extended article in the 
Canadian Monetary Times, a periodical cir- 
culating largely among the financial and 
other capitalists of Canada. His article was 
entitled, “Are We Drifting Into Social- 
ism?” and contained this edifying sub-title 
which we shall not attempt to analyze, 
“Within the Existing Framework of So- 
ciety We Must Combine Private Initiative 
and Private Energy with Social Control and 
Social Justice.” 

Those who hold that it is the necessary 
immediate aim of the Socialist movement to 
agitate for reforms will do well to give at- 
tention to what Professor Skelton says. As 
to the purposes of the revolutionary Social- 
ist movement, Professor Skelton is no 
ignoramus. He knows its substance and 
goal. Socialism, he sets forth in the begin- 
ning of his article, “is at once an indict- 
ment of capitalism, an analysis of it, a sub- 
stitute for it, a campaign against it. More 
positively, the aim of Socialism may be said 
to be the organization of industry in the 
interests of the masses of the people, and its 
method, collective ownership of all instru- 
ments of production and collective distribu- 
tion of the product.” 

At the end of his extended article, Pro- 
fessor Skelton gives capitalism the clearest 
advice as to the measures by which it can 
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perpetuate itself and its system. In effect, 
he advises the capitalist class not to resist 
certain reforms but to grant them volun- 
tarily and as a matter of wise self-preser- 
vation. These reforms, he tells the capital- 
ists, will not assail the fundamentals of the 
capitalist system, but may, and probably 
will, put that system on a more effective 
basis. Let us, however, present Professor 
Skelton’s recommendations in full. He 
says: . 
“Government regulation of industry, 
again, is undoubtedly increasing. But it 
does not follow that its net result is to les- 
sen competition. The state referees the 
game, but the game is none the less strenu- 
ous because played under rules. Govern- 
ment intervention is not necessarily wise, 
governments, as a rule, being merely hu- 
man, but neither is it necessarily hamper- 
ing. <A child labor law, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen, does 
not do away with competition, but simply 
raises it to a higher plane; employers may 
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compete in organization, in opportune buy- 
ing and selling, in quickness to seize new 
methods and new openings, but they must 
not compete in callous disregard of child- 
hood weakness and childhood needs. A 
Railway Commission, forbidding one com- 
petitor to crush another by secret rebates, 
gives competition new lease of life. It was 
the lack of regulation of railway rates that 
permitted the Standard Oil Company to 
crush its competitors ; under regulation, the 
rivals of the Steel Trust and the Sugar 
Trust are wresting yearly a larger share of 
trade. 

“So with state provision of common 
needs, in free schools, free parks, free 
playgrounds. Such state activities can fair- 
ly be said to make for socialism only where 
it would be reasonably possible for the in- 
dividual to provide the service himself, and 
where the net result is to weaken self- 
reliance: Free public parks supply a need 
which the average dweller in our congested 
cities can no longer meet himself; free 
books for school children supply a need he 
could meet, or if not, the.trouble 1s too 
deep-rooted to be cured by any such tinker- 
ing. 
“Does the help given lessen the initiative, 
the self-reliance, the independence of the 
recipients, or does it enable them to help 
themselves, make them more fit and more 
inclined to take their part in the struggle? 
Free education should, I think, be rated as 
on the whole an individualist measure; the 
non-contributory old age pensions scheme 
recently adopted in England, with its fail- 
ure to grapple with the causes of the pov- 
erty it sought to meet, its inevitable sequel 
in demands for higher pensions, and 
lower age limits, 1s distinctly a socialist 
step. It is significant that in the later 
Lloyd-George insurance measure the non- 
contributory basis has been abandoned. 

“Conceivably, the taxing power of the 
state could be brought to bear so heavily on 
the rich as to amount to confiscation. But 
as a matter of fact, while the tendency in 
Europe is to make the broader back take a 
larger share of the burden, it can hardly 
be said on any reasonable interpretation of 
ability to pay that the rich are as yet taxed 
unduly. And as for Canada, the case 1s 
quite the contrary. Here, with our reliance 
mainly on indirect taxation, our rich men 
are undertaxed. A federal income tax 1s 
not at present in practical politics, but it 
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will be before many years. And the taxes 
our land barons and others pay can be 1in- 


~ creased before we will be within hailing dis- 


tance of socialism. 

“Not only are these policies not necessar- 
ily socialistic; they are the best bulwarks 
against socialism. They are homeopathic 
cures, vaccination against its growth. For 
private property today is on the defensive. 
It has no heaven-born sanction. It will en- 
dure only so long as it proves socially 
beneficial. The hour of social as well as 
political democracy has come. The ideal 
which will prevail, the ideal shared by so- 
cialists and individualist reformers alike, is 
the organization of industry in the interest 
of the masses of the people. Our existing 
order will endure 1f it can be made, and can 
be shown, to be true, that private property 
is a better means of attaining this end than 
collectivist property. It must be shown that 
within the existing framework of society 
we can combine private initiative and pri- 
vate energy with social control and social 
justice. Every tax-dodging millionaire, 
every city slum, every instance of shady 
high finance or of overworked and under- 
paid employes, is a potent argument for so- 
cialism. Remove the grievances—and they 
are many, even though exaggerated by the 
socialist out of all perspective—and the so- 
cialist has lost his best ammunition.” 

In brief, Professor Skelton’s plan is to 
make capitalism more palatable to those 
whom it exploits and to give it an attractive 
appearance of respectability. It is a shrewd 
policy of seeking to save the fundamentals 
of capitalism by distributing alluring sops 
to the mass whose interest it 1s to over- 
throw it, and by veneering the system, to 
blind its victims to its artfully concealed 
enormities. Professor Skelton solemnly ad- 
vises capitalists to turn themselves into a 
reform party and outdo all other reformers. 
This can be easily done, for whereas other 
reformers can merely agitate from the out- 
side, the capitalist class has the power to 
enact whatever reforms suit its surposes. 
Professor Skelton is but one of a rising 
group of perspicacious men who are giving 
the capitalist class gratuitous and pointed 
instruction on the best methods of conserv- 
ing its system. 

It is unnecessary to point out the lessons 
that these facts convey to the Socialist 
movement. They are self-evident. 


